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ABSTRACT 

^The subject 6f career education is a vast and qoaplex 
one. Forsttsple^ it often eaphasizes alternative educational 
pxograas/fcr high school and junior high students that aay involve 
substituting work for acadeaic experience in industrial settings 
^ outside the schooj.s« Or it say encoapass recurrent or lifelong 
education prograas for adults that provide additionjftJ^ education vhich 
■ay or aay not be vprk relat^. The youth oriented i^ear can aean 
less education vhile the concepts aised at adults suggest acre. Ho 
one vould deny that education and vork are related. The real issue is 
tfhat fora any advocacy aove^ent takes and vhose ^interests it serves. 
The rationale behind auch' of the federally supported career education 
mttgrt id veak, and aany of the prograas seen to .be aore in the^ 
interesi^s of big business than in the interests of our nation^s 
ypttth. Car'eer/^ education cannot solve tl^ youth uneaployaent problea, 
but certainly there tire youth pro bless that veil-directed career 
education prograas could help vith. The Aaerican Federation of 
Teachers advocates disseaination of aore info^sation on job 
availability, occupational projections, and job access. It supports 
job training prograas which build upon a basic education by, coabinlng 
further acadeaic experiences with op:-^he-*job experiences^ but it 
strongly opposes any occupational education prqgraa that vould ^ 
dlainish general , If beral education or that vould endanger present 
child labor, ainiaua vage/ early school leaving, and health and 
saf)»ty lavs. It also strongly opposes * prograas that in vol.ve turning 
over soae of the responsibility for jpu^ULic education tQ thf private 
sector,, (BL) . ' ^ 
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"L^bor has warned a^inst permifting 
vaguely thought through career education 
plans to convert the schools into simply job 
trailing institutij^. Relating education to 
the world of work is important, but it is 
i^uattyi mp o rt a ntlh a t educ a tio ivbeM to 
preparing students for the demands of citi- 
zenship, for their future roles as members of * 
their fairylies, and for the fullest develop- _ 
ment of ttieir hun\an potential. Although 
most of the official spokesmen for c^r^redu- . 
cation pay 11^ service to this prindpal, their 
actions do not always follows their rhetoric. " 
—From the AFL-CIO. Execut^e 
Council Report to the Eleyei^ ^ 
Convention^ October 2, 1975 

The idea ttiat there is a need to more j 
closeljr relate schooling^and job * 
T^aiation4«s-recetVeda lot of at- 
tention from the recent Nixon-Ford 
Administr^fion. "Education ah4 
Work/' as th^ cwicelpt Is termed, hijff^ 
an dll-emcompassing appeal which 
includes a .bf^d range o£ ^ 
programs — eyerytiiing from "career - . 
education'' to 'iifeloijg;*' "recur- 
Irent,^' "continuing" artd even , 
"competency-based" education. 
But, promotion o^ these toficiepte is • 
reaUy motivated by quite di^ent 
assumptions about the valye of 
education— some positive, other 
negative^Soi^are committed to its 
intrinsic worth while others seem 
designed to nwk programs that are ^ 
not educational at all .with the 
rhetoric df learning. , 

The subject is a v^st 6ne, and many ' 
of the programs it now incorporates 
seeth to be moving inT opposite di- 
rections. "Career educ^tiorf/' for 
example, often emphasizes alterna- 
tive educational programs for high- 
school and junior hi^ school stu- 
dents that may involve $uhs\itj^tin% V, 
work for academic experience 1k\ in- • 
dustrial settings outside the schools. 
.Such prograpis aimed at '^Jb^nds ' 
on," "real life" experience for youth 
may have *h^ net effect of diminish- * - 



^ ingUhe academicand intellectual ex- ^ 
•perience of schcx)! in the name 5f oc- 
cupational, "relevance/ v And, to 
support this theme, career educators 
want ypunger children to tfe expcfsed 
to curriculum that Will provide for 
"career awareness." Unlike vq- 
catioAal education, which involves 
--spectfic job training for students who 
. choose it, career education is sup- 
posed^to be tor everyone. 

Recurrenf or lifelong education' 
pto^aitCs, on the other hand, are di- 
' rected primarily at adults, and pro- 
vide o^Wifionfl/ educa^on vyhich may 
or may not be work related. The 
youth* oriented ideas can mean less 
education while the concepts aimed, 
at adults suggest more, in the first 
' . instance work is viewed as a substi- 
tute for education while in the last 
More education is.^een as a supple- 
i^fttt to the ba*ic high scliool educa- 
] tion which most adults already have. 
- , Its purpose may oi; may not have 
. anything to do with, work. So far 
careefr education has managed to ge^ 
by cheaply primarily on monies orig- 
' inally-slbtted for vocational Educa- 
tion. Lifelong education, recurrent 
creation and continuing education, 
on the other hand, have received lit- 
tle morevihaifim service — a fact that 
undoubtedly relates to their inevita- 
ble expense. 

No one Would d^ny that educatiin 
and wprk are related. The real issue 
is what form any advocacy move- 
ment tQ increase t hat relati onship- 
takes.- Who ^e interests does it 
serve — ^business, a RepuWicart ad- 
ministration, educators, or the stu- 
dents' themselves? Educational pol- 
icy that emerges from the ''education 
* and 'work"'theme .could add signifi- 
cantly^ to educational enrichment of 
. our nation's youd>, or it could di- 
, minish their work possibilities -and 
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"^ueoriongj poHoy 
thot,«i|i«ril«s from the 
^•dueoHon and wo^' 
ttiem« eould add tlg- 
nlllcanWy fa • duca - " 
tlondl •nriehment of 
our nqtfqp's youth, or It 
eoulddimlnish thoir 
work posslbllltfos and^ 
narrow their horizonr." 
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rjarrow their* horizons. The thrust pf 
one administration— Whether at the 
federal or state Wei — nee^i^ be 
the same as its predecessor. 
fully the> analysis that follows* will 
lead to support for positive programs 
and opposition to tho^e that are 
dangerous. 

' ' * I ' w 

I. The History- 



• a recruiting center for these job$); (4) 
^at workers play a counseling role in 
giving c^ireer advice; and (5) ^Hat 
"every student leaving school be 
equipped with a marketable skill.'' 

Marlaricl's. emphasis on the 
Chamber of Commejce 'ideas and 
theii^ clear money-saVihg impBca- 
t ions make it quite i^dfrstahdable 



why ^business was sb enamored of 
his cat^er education proposat. It alsp 
lielps to explain why his book barely 
piehtibtte organized iabor's critical 
reaction to the concept. In speaking 



Education and work as a policy 
theme really begins with -career edu- 
cation. The career education idea^?- oftherde of industry, Marl^^ 
came originally from Sidney Maf^ \ education, wijoDy petcd^ed, 

land, U.S. CommigsiQnar of Educa- ^^i^^ f6i||^ajor change the place inlSstry 
tiorv jinder Richard- Nkon during, occupie^in education-. There isa readiness on 
■1970-72 and Assistant Secretary oi jhe part of iWdMsby for^^ Urg^^ 
Education during 1972-73. A pj?opo- bflityy SEj|ng*^aMfti^ pxtended in re- 
nent of doser linkages between busi- cent yfear^^e^H^ChAtt^T of Comrfierce 
ftess and the schools, Marland ca^ .^atiAwsii^^ 

to his post with a background in ^^^^ take- on new 
advocacyofbusinesseducatiilinpr^^ .re^ponsibiHties in^:^^lop!nent of t^e 
ects like perfp'riniance coritractS^^^ ypung, - . . 

Performance contratting inyplv§a;</. Es^nfidly, Marland defines career 
business in "contracts''^ in wl^!^'edi?cation\is. a combined academic 
ti\py would provide educatemfc^'tVnd vocational thrust that begins in 
in return for agreelll^t^^^the .^rfi^^^ grades. The ij^ea is to 
anvounjte'of^tudent achievement. To 'pro vide students- with increased 
Marland "career education" repre- ^care^raw^reness^, and give them the 
sented stillanother mearts of turning skills they will ne^d to get jobs^As 



educatioruij functions over to private 
industry, tin his book ^^^^^r Edum- 
tion, Maria^id devoties twertty-tw^ 
pages to die U.S. Chamber of Com- 
^^ce's pi-ogifam -for career educa- 
tlon whidjl^^cl^ded the following 
\deas: (1) .tii^pro£e^§io^^ teachers 
.exchange ; pftces . with workers: 
periodically; (i).that all .high school 
students h^v^ work experience atre-^ 
duced wages or^^er tertns that 
allow them to, b^pRd^in academic 
credit; (3) that speSal job slots be al- 
located^fot youth^ tHat they don't 
have to cortipete with adults,^ (the 
Chamber oi Commerce would act'^s 



soon as thiey leave high school. The 
assumption is made that career edu- v 
cation wih help to reduce unem- 
ployment since "salable skills'^ are its 
end result. Supposedly this will also 
Wlp to solv^ the problem of wo^er 
dissatisfaction M^hith, allegedly ^re- 
suits from bVer-ed'ucation/over- 
qualificatipn and' subsequent worker 
alienationw ^ ' j , 

Ma^land's methdd for promoting ' 
this set of ideas initially involved 
making a deal with the Chief State 
School Officers. He agreed to put $9^ 
million of the Commissioner's dis- 
aetionary funds into career eduoa'- 
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tjon if the Chiefs wouW put $9 mil-^- 
lion df Vocational Education Act , 
^ fund§, which they got ort. a djscre- 
Honaiy basis, into the same entef- 
prise. In this way Marland managed 
to begin selling career education by 
using funds intended for vocational 
, education. . Apparently, it was 
enough money to promote a con- 
cept. 

^ The next source o£ support for the 
- MarlAnd version of career education 
was Y(^th: Transition to Adulthood, a 
report t)f the Panel^on Youth of the 
President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee headed by the well-known re- 
' searcher, James Coleman.^ The re*- 
port, also known as Coleman n, was 
an answer to the career education 
advocate's dreams. It lent, research 
legitimacy to tha idea that the role of 
the schods had4o be transformed in 
^^^-^e direction^ supplying work 
pprience, , 

Colen^n II suggested that our na- ^ 
tion's. young people are an isolated 
generation and that part of their alien- 
ation from other as groups comes 
from the fa^t that society prolongs* 
their stafe of dependency through * 
the educational system. Among the 
solutions' vvhi^h Coleman II pro- 
posed were: (1) changes^ in school 
stmcture allowing for. greater stu- 
-dent ch6ice including choice of non-^ 
academic activities in non-^hool set- • 
tings; (2) alternation of School aAd 
-work experieiices at the tjigh schopl , 
level; (3) shifting educational re- 
sponsibiUties to work environments, 
ii^cluding the use of non-teachers in 
instructional roles; (4) the expansion 
. of the rjrie of youth comrtiunifies and 
^youth or^nizations; (5) removal of * 
restrictions that prevent youth from 
wording, including revision of child 
labdr* standards, lowering ihe ]^, 
school-leaving age And creation of a 
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dual minimum wage*that j^uld e^ucarion prdgrams in comprehen- 
allbvv lower payments for youtl^^ high schopls. B. Frank Browri, 
workers; ij^) vaucher payments to chairipan of the Commission, has 
youth to allow fflfem to pick their own bgen one of the more outspoken ad- 
fonn erf education; (7) increased pul^- vo^ktes of a lowered miniinum 
libserviqe opportunities for yoath school-leaving age an^has proposed 
dlong tiie Unes of-'^STA, *e^e^e^ that states reduce theincequirements 
Corps; Job Corps, and the YouiK*- to age 14. 7' ^ 
Conservation Corps; (8) more re*^ - Marland'sidea_ifcasj9jtfand nin-' 
search on the problems of youth as nlng: A few reports and some money 
well as on the effects of thelfbove ijitended for vocational education 
proposals. ' had madetareer education a popular 

Cplemanllactuallyamountedtoa educational concept. Next came 
compilation otassumptions andcon- Gerald iprd's address at Ohio^tate 
elusions about' the yoi^ prediqa- Uiriversity in August of 1974 shortly 
ment. As a colleption of e^ays by after he was sworn in as President." 
•ihiiHvidtial panel tnembers, often Coming as it did, right after Ford 
supported by very little ^ata. Cole- ' took offiteithe Ohio speech with its 
man 11 seemed more an occasion for theme ot Education and work sent 
Hp-ec(»tmendations alrfea dy arrived at the fede^|il bureaucracy into a frenzy 
than it did a coirt^^ensive report. ' of activity. By pctobei^l974- the daily 
Its .<:onclusionS^e&j?::^st for the edutatiori^newsletters were report- 
education aid \^t1j|f^nilt-paT- ing on major federal policy initiaHves 
, ticularTy for thoge prog^s that th6 ' thatwouI*Jink ei jucj t io x i and work. 
administrdfionXas adv<ptingin the Things didnot ge* settled so quickly, 
form of career education. , Nothing much concrete came of this 

. Coiemao II was not the ofUy repoct in the way of money biit the pubBc 
to seiaaLmis fiurpose. It was s#on relations cdntinijes. 
fqllov\^'by The RefQrm f Secondary ' The latest activiHesT sponsored by 
Emicaiion, A M^oH of the' National this administraHonindude an invita- 
Cofi^'isswn on the-Refofmd,5eiondary > tional meeting sponsored by theP?--. 
Education, a ^oup estaWB&hed and . partment of Commerce in October of 
fS^nded by the Chaj^^. K^t^ring 1976. and j» massive conference on 
Foundation. While Ine Cemmis- career education held m November 
lion's ' recommendations pfetty and- p;Lit together by the Office of 
much mirt^red^ those found in Col^. Career Education. . The conference 
•man II, if^«ed the idea that in- #imed attendance by more than 
struction shomd'^be '^performance 5,000 participaats. The.Chamber of 
based," meaning teachers 'Commerce meeHng featured Secre- 
sh^d establish highl^pecific in- fary Of Commerce ElUot Richardson 
structional goals' gfeared to equally presen^ng an "agenda for action" in 
specific student performance skills, career educafion to a largiely business 
It also suggested tha^career tduca- audience- N 
tion advisory coundb" including ' Amonevthe"^ proposals which 
representatives of labor, businew, Richard^ p'ut forward was the idea 
^-^tihTcdmthyjH t^, stH.< ^ent8 and fon^r that corporations sboiild "take.the 
s 'Be SlMlK.'' ' ' • •— J--- 



students 



shed to assist in initiative" .in oireer education and 



planning and impt^entiitg career 
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"be sure career educ^Uion is school 



policy." He also suggested, "this is 
notan add-on program, but a reform 
iSovement that not onlv* improves 
basic academic skills buralso their . * 
applicatiorr to careers wd lifestyle/' 
and urged attendees to "support ef-. 
Srts to review and revise laws, regu- ^ 
lafions and certification require- 
ments which impede 'work experi- 
ence and career development/' 

Education and work is gettiog 
added attention from a publication of 
t\ie National Manpower .Institute 
headed by VWU^'rd VS^rtz, former 
Secfetary.of Labor under both Presi- 
^dents Kennedy, aild Johnson. THe 
"Wirti book, called The Boundless 
Resourie—A Prospectus for an 
Educatign-Work Policy, has as its main 
theme the idea "that thefe be estab- 
lished, ii} at lea^t twenty^ve cities, 
Comimirtity Education -Work Couh- 
oil^ tiFirough which schobl officials, 
eijiployersX members of labor tin- . 
idtis; and members of the public en- 
gage collaboratively in develbpihg 
^d. administering education-work 
programs; and that these pilot proj- 
^ ects be caspfullv evaluated, ovei; a ^ 
\ five-yeat perioa ahd on a compara- 
. nvebasis, to determine thei^ prac- 
' ticaftlity and effectiveness" 
- Thje Wirtz panel, whose work was 
supported* J)y the Rockefeller.* 
Brothers Fund, the Carnegie C6rp<> 
ration, HarvardUniversity^, and cot-* 
porate sponsors of the National* . 
Manpower I/istitute — espefially the ^ 
^ Generar Telephone .and Electronics ^ 
Corporation— also calls for: (1) im- 
proved .occupational and career re- 
porting systems; (2) expanded career 
guidance arid counseling in the high 
schools; (3) work or service experi- 
ence for all high school students; (4) 
the encouragement of one or two . 
year brteks in the formal educational 
, experience durin^^^ich time youth , 
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would be encouraged tp engagejn 
apprenticeship or internship experi- 
• ences; (5) a re^ew of laws and othfl(| 
^ conistraints against movement into 
' work; and (6) the opening up of pub- 
lic education facilities to use by 
adults. The Wirtz gfoup also tiecom- 
mends a number of hopeful depaf- 
. tures in the adult education area by 
su^e?tirig that any a.dult whf has 
. not received at least twelve y^rs of 
formal education be entitled to^ to 
four years of free public education. 
V The report also recommends that 
.after a stipulated period, such as five 
years, workers be entitled to free tui- 
tion for a year's ^'Defefred Educa^ 
. tional Opportunity." * 

NoTt to be. ignored in the Wirtz 
scenario are what amount at this 
point toboU^r-plate references to the 
* need to change credentialing mech- 
- anisms; the idea* of offering acad^ic 
credit for work experience; the need' 
to change chOd labor laws so" as to 
allow i<ge^agers to work; and -th^e 
need tor&think the effects of mini- 
mum wage laws on youth unem- 
ployment. This report, as in the ca^e 
of the others discussed earlier, relies 
heavily on an analysis that high 
youth unemploymert1*\s somehow 
related to Jthe irrelevance of their 
education. " ♦ 
•Bringing the history. of. the recent 
. education and work movement up to 
\date requires brie/ mention of a 
, number of evertts which indicate that 
Willard Wirtz is riot alone in keeping 
its banner flying. Representative 
- Carl. Perkins^ Democrat of Kentucky ^ 
and Chairman of the House Edu^ia- 
tion ard Labw Committee, has been 
' interested in carfef education for 
' sometime. The new vopationrfl edu- 
catioVi authorization includes $10 
^i;nillion for federal; assistance to the 
•^states in planning career education 
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"Appoientlythe NEAit 
•nttiuinstre about Mm 
proJ«eted role for buti- 
noss in th6 schools in- 
seeming lanoranc« of 
educcrtloirs stormy ex- 

Reitenee wttti per" 
>rmance contracting." 
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programs that emphasizV, career 
aware ness;*cajeer explofatioiff 
carejer planning ^nd assistance in ' 
career decision-making. A $215 mil- 
lion authorization for ^liidartce and 
counseling ih ^he same bill will b? 
used to take edu<;at6rsinto business 
and industry and bring employed 
\ persons into the schools. Apparently 
I the pjlanning money — pegged for 
1 Fiscal 1978-7is intended to pave the 
I way for a larger career ^ucation bill 
I Perkins hope$ to get enacted in the 
spring of 1977. . , ^ 

atiohal Education Associa- 
ilso managed to get caught 
^ fe iTiovement id link business . 
'e"ducation,'In the fa^I of 1975, 
yae, NEA held a conference to pro- 
mote the linkage idea and invited 60 
corporations, education groups. and 
government agencies^ to participate. 
Appari?<itly the NEA is enthusiastic 
^ut the projected role for business 
\ in the schools* in seeming ignorance 
I of ed^icatibn's. stormy, experience 
J with performance contracting. 
1 Anotherconference is sc!l|^uled for 
I the fall of 1976. Kw companies leai^- 
ing -the effort * are American 
Cyaqimide^ General Electric, ,Gen-^ 
eral Motors, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, The International* 
Paper Company and Equitable Life 
WnSuraiice. Not surprisingly, labor 
has not been involveO'in. this .ar- 
rafigement. 



IL The Programs 

The growth of a climate of opinidn 
which sug^ts that schools are not 
'di^ng thekiW) iA preparyig students^ 
for the workplace has come at a time 
when economte and social condi- 
tions outside the, s^q^s. have talcen 



a (jevastating turn. Any analysis of* 
tlje success of schools vis-a-vis work 
preparation cannot help but take into 
account that unemploymeSnt * rates* » 
are the highest they have been in this * 
Qountty since the (^pressionV that 
yputh unemployment has rtsen 
dramatically and now represents^a 
larger proportion of all imemploy- 
ment ihan it ever has; thaWhe prob- 
lem of truancy ts ^^-incr^asing in 
scope^nd that sc]j|Pl violenc^.^emi^^ 
oiihe have e?q)erienced an^ppitfemely^ 
troublesome upswing. \The real ques- 
tions posed by the intellectual at- 
nwsphere supporting current Vduca- ' 
tion and work policy is; Are the an- 
swers that call for a dinunishine of ' 
the school role in favor ot workplace 
experiences administered by other 
institutions really answers that are 
geared to a cbitect^analysis of the 
problems? And, ultimately, what is 
their meaning for education? 

Arty attempt .to. 4nswpr such a 
aues^tionj'equires a btief look at what 
those d^isions of HEW now ad- 
mini^ering c^eer education or edu- 
cation and programs s^they 
are doing atio^ description of what 
some pf the programs' actually doA . 
For the most part, what has hap- 
pened Is that fundus already apprd- 
prialfed under other acts ajjxHittes^v,^^^^ 
nave been used to shore up the-^^"^^^ 
career educatibn idea. By M^riand's 
own account $114 million of Office of 
Educ^&tion, administered funds com- 
ing from categories already desig- 
naftd vocational education^qult 
education, higheffe^^^ion, drop- 
out prevention ajflHsation pro- 
fessiqnal devel^^^^Vwere also ^ 
pinpointed as caiWBRrcation funds . 
in l972. ■ . * 

When the National Institute of 
Education gcJi into the education and 
wqflkg4im»iness after i^s creation in ^ * 
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1972, it started out with a number of gram ^ had originally allowed that 
career education progr^s inherited students of 14 and 15 years of age be 
directly from the Office of EducaHon. employed for as much as four hours 
According to Corririne Reider, who , during the school day and that they 
handles these programs for NIE, as be paid a subminimum wage 



of Fiscal Year 1975 about $40 million- 
of the $45 million *in vested by the 
agency in career education had been 
fot 015 ini^^ited programs that fall 
within four bask models. The $5 mil-, 
lion that NIE had for discretionary 
programs was used to evaluate its 
other career education activities and 



Studies have indicted that their 
presence on the work site has had a 
displacement effect on other woric- 
ers. While controversy which arose 
over WECEP has caused the hours of 
vf^k to be limited to three and has 
resulted in insistence on minimum 
wages, the original intent of the pro- 



to develop curricula, films andother gram is still common to many^f ^he 

materials, and for basic research and education and work ideas. Many of 

policy analysis. In; Fiscal Year 1975 WECEP''s original provisions were 

NIE put about 13% of its $70 million rescinded largely under pressure 

budget into both inherited and dis-. from the AFL-CIQ: It is stiff possible 



d^etionary programs. In Fiscal Year 
1976 ft' spent $14 million for career 
edvication. Its '77 allotment will be 
about half of that.^ 

The $10 million specifically au- 
thbrized under the Educational 
Amendments of 1974 for caree'#edu> 
catipn was! gra?fted by the Office of 
Education to 81 demonstration proj- 
ects during FiscahYear 1975. The Fis- 
cal Year 1975 awards marked the first 
sej)arate career education budget 
. line item approved by the Congress, 
although numerous career Education 
activities have been funded by the 
Office of -Education under six dif- 
ferent piece§k)f legislation since 1970. 
In Fiscal Ye^r 1976 the Office bf Edu- 
cation piit $8 million into demonstra- 
tion projects and $2 mUlion into 47 
state plans. 
OE and NIE are not albne in the 

career education business. Among ^ ^ 

the more controversial of the speci^tTLthe work worfcf.' On the' first^ek^jTof school, 



to employ 14 year-olds' under 
WECEP programs who will receive 
credits for their work experience, any 
parf of which may be during school 
hours,' ' \ . 

While the broad range of career 
education, guidance and gereral 
awareness programs are worthy of 
strong suppprt/ a number of those 
that substantially change the cur- 
riculum are c?entrDversial enough to 
require some crij^cism. Writing in the 
November 1973 issue of Sch(X)l Re- 
view, Robert J. Nash, a (S^reer educa- 
tion critic^ citfts a number of pro- 
grams as Joeing overiy concerned 
with instilling a "market mentality" 
in the early grades: he describ^one 
of them as follows: 

, , , the Ajo public schools in Arizona have 
instituted the 'AJien IJlollaV system in order 
to teach students 'individual initiative/ the 
.'value of achievement/ and the •conon^ic 
conditions 'a youngster will be exposed to in 



prograois categorized afs career edu- 
cation is ^the Work Experience and 
Career Exploration Program 
' (WECEP) administered by the De- 
partment 6f Labor And state educa- 
tion agencies in 13 states. Tlie pro^ 



students are each given twenty-five Allen 
Dollars (gift«redeeming tokens) antil told that 
school is a 'job^^ which they have been hired to 
do for the year. During the term, yourtgsters 
earn more mdftey by satisfying such career- 
o^ented criteria as neatness»f work, punctu- 
ality, and improvement of ecortomic aware 



('Are th4» answen that 
CQll for a dlmlnlftKlng of 
the school rbl#ln favor ; 
of workplace experi- 
ences administered Jby ' 
Other Instltirtlons really 
answers ttidt are 
geared to a correct 
analysts of the prob-; 
lems?" 
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ness. The originator bf the system, John Al- 
len, believes that in spite of the occasional, 
stealing, the Allen DoUar system is 'exiting 
and fun' and teaches the class to maintain a 
'balanced economy,' . 

That such programs reflect a nar- 
row redirection of curricula* hardly 
needs mentioning. They are also 
markedly unbalanced. A CMeer edu- 
cation program that gives ^ptantial 
attention to the role of unigns or 
criticizes big business is yet ta be 
found. But more important is the 
meaning of such programs When 
they encoilrage spedaiized thinking 
at such early ages. There is a certain 
mean cynidsm in the truth of John 
Session's quippecf observation that 
''kids used to go to the zoo to learn 
abo'ut the monkeys, now they go To 
find out w4\at the zookeei^er does/' 

"Career education in Georgia, for 
exampfe, gets down to-business- 
pretty quickly. By the junior high ^ 
school level students are encOura^ ^ 
to progress toward tentative choice 
of an occupational area an*d afre 
placed in bUsiness, agriculfural and 
industrial settings to observe work. 
Before long they are performiijg 
simple tasks'in a siniulated work en- 
vironnient and , finally they go 
through direct ''hands on" experi- 
ence^ at a spedfic job. At the nigh 
scKoNol level, students prepare for job? 
entry and either enroll in cooperative 
programs or prepare for further vo- 
cational training. 

Oregon is the leader .in linking 
career education to compeferfcy 
basdfd education. The competency 
approach also leads toward early 
specialization. By 1978, Oregon high 
schoroJi graduates will be required to 
have completed 130 hours or about 
one school year of career education 
courses. Ai^ther requirement is that 
students, develop what are called 
"survival-level* competencies" in 
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career Education.. Elementary an^ 
secondary students can also work on 
competencies 'and by 1977 all 
elementary schools wijil be required 
to offer career awareness courses. 

The experience of carper education 
in Oregon and Georgia is evidenc^rf 
how the Marland appoach to the 
Chief State School Officers paid' off. 
An article in a recent issue of tiie Har- 
vard Educational Review called '/Rally 
'Round the Workplace: Coi:itinuities 
0 and Fallacies in Career Education/' 
by W. Norton Grubb and MarVin 
Lazerson points out that "Almost 
eveiy^tate qlepartment of education 
has appointed career educatiotv 
coordinators; many states have, 
passed or are considering career/ 
education^mahdates in their educaj 
tion; legislation, and have developea 
^ comprehensive career education de- 
velopment models. In 1974/30 per-. 
, ' cent of the country's 17,000 school 
districts had formally brought career 
education into their .schools." The 
number is^ Undoubtedly even greater 
now. \yith a mininriurfi stimulus of 
- .federal money cane^r education has 
thoroughly penefa^ted every level of • 
education. Where. th| federal gpv- 
'emment has fallen short apparently 
states and localities haV^e-pitked up, 
the sla<5k. • . \ - ^ 

The programs citecfllere ha\e fea-^ 
tures e^tucatot's will want ,to watclj. 
^oUt for. There^^re also numerous 
programs w^hich -affoiid necepsary 
^ gxrida^tce and awareness counseling 
andjj^ clearly a plus for the students 
who^^pn take advantage of t^f^.^ 
' Since*here is mux;h ,tnat is ,dght 
• ab6tfiN?aree5 education when it rep- 
. resents either an acidition to^e cur- 
ricufum or expansion of cofflhselmg 
resources it becomes all the mpre im- 
portant to raise questions abojUt pro- 
grams of duteous valtie that'may^be 
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offered as a subsitittite for basic and those who argue- that^education is 
.limportant curricula already ip exis-, someh^ow failing in job preparation. 

tence. Pointing to areas or* programs ^ Tlje youth unemployment argu- 
. worthy of critidsm should-not be in* merib faiT to shore up career educa- 
' terpret^ as an indictment of career tion for a number of very good rea- 
; educafibn but simply an effort to en- sons. Martin Mayer makes* the best 
. ^ouragecorrectipn of basic problems, point in an article called\"Growing 

\ ' ^ u^Q:ow^ded" in the September: 1975 

Th • Id i^Bof Commefftory. Helsays that be- 

lunmig ^ cat^ of the postwar/ baby boom 

^ ^ \ ' there are, quite simpm many more 
* , Perhaps ttie ifiost inter^ting aspect • youth* And. since yqum have prob- 

* of *the concept is^ the assumptions itf^'lems, any social proyiem that in- 

♦ makes about what the proweme of ^ Volves them \s gdhig to reflect a 
youth are and^the curious misihatch dramatic increase. Aswming Mayer 
of solutiong'^to problems. it then is at least partiy right^p worth'paus*- 

^ comes up with.*Running thfoiigh cJl . ^ing to reflect upon thefpossibility that 
of -the reports ^ahd tdafeef^edAicatioQ ^ ^ri^slrt yoUth ttni^Rloynjent, youth ' 
progranis is the idea « that, high lin-' /alien;ation*a^id youth Vrime ahd 
employment among ^outh* is sopi€?<^ youth drop-o|itSj may/b^ ia' large 
♦ hpw 'related to ^iMcteqiiate e^uca- nieasure a resuft jrtf/ttie fact that>^re 
tiond pr^ar'atton— £hat scho^ are* *»have\mpre youth, jtven tliougty this, * 
" not "providing 6ach. student with- a - doesn't Imakfe; the Brbblepi any fes$ 
/ ''sJalabk'' skiff after high s<;hobl. Si'd^! s^riou?. /' / • ' 
^ / i)ey Maitend says/fpr example, th^^ ^ Th^-e areoth^r^eatonsVny ^oj 
'Vhile ca^wr educatiottwas r^ot odp- • ' unen^oymei 
ceived,^as some have suggesiie^l^s 'a x adequatf^ '^ma 
hasty^ political r^spOAi^e to\unliT|- '^ucation^and certainfy- ^ot Wh*<Hi 
ployment/ it should h^ve a^signifiV, career^edudation rheahs lass schopl^ 

S^I^ long-term eKect oa redHcing_liitg. rjidi^r/tna n ,mor^ jrfjpr^rt^ 

unemployment^'.' Will** ]fifitiz ;aS-. Biefistock, who Ijeacfe thfe Labof De- 
^ sertnluit, "the reasoi\a lot of those 4 pirtment'i^^pUreaa ;of I^l>or •gtaBs- 
4hiiBoni6-to l9ye4^^ tics, tias^ said/ tHat - the dmaAid for 

layed tod long ^moving froitn Qduca- * toUege graduates iS ejected tcr grow 
tion to employment 4s that the> will at jfiree^ times the «^te^'<|| demand fcir 
. bave ended their education wftKoiit ^all woi-kers; in thp 'Mtei^can'.^ 
\ evfer ,eyen being exposed td^ wh|tv^' Force/ b^d on' lpng-tcttn govem- 
. work — employmerit-T^means.'' In jnent tprojjections. ll^s yiew' is <on- 
The' Boundless Resojirce, Wirtz ^- * mmetaby^Anne ^?l3ougal Yd^ 
presses shock at the fact *at thie the Augite|1975 Monthly -Labor Re- 
youth unemplQyment rite i^ hbw ported Shj^'j^oiri^ out* that/' Although 
-20% and approaches 40% for black i^Ublic attention has been- directed 
youths. The ever-growing |)ropor-^ t(Hvard\thfe difficulties> experienced 
" * ti^ which youth occupy of the total ' by recent college graduates in firfd- 
•unemployment statistics/ as well as * »ing job^ y\^th c^eer potential, they 
. . the fygh perceniag^' of unemploy- ,h^d not felt the impapt of the declin: 
/ mln^ /within the youth categoiy it- ing economy- qs much as persons ^ 
self/ ai^e fundamentalpoints made by vyitft lesser educational attainment. 
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. Their unemployment rate was about 
the same a^ a year earlier. Diffi^ren- 
tial employment rates between 
whites and blacks have also been ex- 
plained by level or educatibnal at- 
tainment in Monthly Labor Reports! 

What this -would seem to mean is- 
that eiriployment .prospects are bad. 
now for college graduaties because 
they are bad fgr everyone;. Put, since 
college graduates are still ^rjeferred 
over others, if etnployment picks up 
they will.be ^^e first nired. This also 
me&ris that In periods of high unem- 
ployment the people with college 
degrees still stand a better chance of 
getting jqbs than those without. This 
.would seem to make the Marland 
id^a that'every student should grad- 
uate &om hig^h school with a "salable 
skill" impossible ^ce even'-those 
,who'. may iiaVe some training will 
h^ve to l^e up for jobs behind those 
•with college degrees. S^dlls won'tlfell 
unless there is a market for them. So, 
while career educators blithely talk 
about redticing the minimum 
5cfidol-leaving age for reasons .of 
' jdb-relevahce Jflie college degree corv- 
^tttes^ b^ the best job tic;ketiavail- 
abie. Jack Sessions' conjecture that in 
^me respects career education pror 
"grams ^ems to bfe working hahd- 
lij-glove with Efforts to decrease co}- 
jege .enfollmenW^y. raising 'tuition 
would seem tpben^t on target. 

Martin Mayer throws anynterest-' 
^ing twist into'th^e observanons. He 
says that college enrollment is high- 
. est in periods of high uYiemployment 
and that it goeis down when the labor 
nriarket expands and employeris need 
.worker so •much that they become 
less^choosy about \hei^ credentials. If 
'trris i9 irue, tfien the 1970's career 
educator'? 4nvice that youth un- 
happy with sd(6ol concentrate on 
Hndiing alternatives and work expe- 



"Sklllt wont Mil uril«M 
ftff It a ftiaric«t for 
thMp. So, ¥ifhiio edro«r 
•€li»atort MNholytalk 
&bo^ rtduolng tno 
minimum Mh^ol- 
' loa vliM ago for roa- 
ton&oi Jo& rololranoo 
tho ooNogo dogroo 
ctonllmiotlo bo tho 
boot job tlokot avcril-^ 
ablo." 
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is exactly the dpposite of what 
ipiildlSe! Suc|\ youth will pnl/be 
a^l&ing t6\tiie*flood of unemployed 
already 'in tiie labor fon;e and-thw 
<liances^ of employment withoubaiiy 
credentials will be very slim. 'Qpne 
wonders why a proj>osal.tlta't mig'kt 
mi^e/spme sense ih a perjij^'of high 
en^oySent is beirtg pressed when 
i ttiere are no joos to be fabnd. \ 

• The career education reasoning 
<^ becomes- even mixe suspect When 

* one t^es a loolcat the compositiOTi pf 
the labor, force and tl^e direction it is i? 
moving 4n. Between 1966 a^d l95[0 
those job categories showing. the 

I Sj^^^^ increase are white collar 
j3pss White c^lbr jobs ere w 34 per- 

• cc^t, which Was nearly double the 
• rSite for total employment/ Within 

•thiscategoiy, professional, technical^ 
and kindred wofkers was the fastest 

" ^ growing subgroup as i^t was m the 
M959's- Blueicollar jobsVo^e by\>rily 
9^ while service workers retained 
' 'their same relative share of th^ folal < 

' work force. White collar employee^ i 
rose to occupy 45.6% of the^total I 
>vDrlc force in 1970 whileihe blue Col- j< 

. • lar 4hare fell from 36.5% to 33.4%. 

^ ' Am6ng those jobs experiencing the 
most rapid gains— with g^iwth rates 
of VJf times or iporje^were coinputer 
spegalMs, bank officer and financial 
v^f anjager, sales manager except retail 
tradjp, computer and peripheral 
equipment operatpr,' teacher*^ aide, 

. . cemfcit and concrete finisher, earth 
dciller, schoofmoni^r, and welfare 
sendee aide. ^ 

m * ^^^e not all of these jobs i^equire^ 

^ collcSge education, mo§t <5f them re- 
quirf edu^tional skills that a com- 
mtiiiity college /ot college <l^ei^ee 
tyouid giv0 the Competitive edglltr, 
p^uticBlany in a period of high un- 
• em^oyment. The point is tha.t while 
edueation cannot deieripirie the 



. . tiM tabor mov«- . 
m«nt vcriiies •dueoHen' 
not only as an ontNTto 
jobs, but bveauto II 
has ahi(ays stood for 
ttM idoa that untvorsai 
oduoation produeos 
anlhformod om^ohry 
thdt must bo IntoHootu- 
alty oqulppo^ to run a 
domocrcmc socloty.'V 



labor market changes and therefore 
cannot era^ unemployment, the na- 
tu/e of ^Jte labor market is generally 
moving in a direction 'that requires 
more rather than Jess education. 
And, where^higHly spedBc skills that 
require training rather than a bfoad- 
^general education are the basis for 
'emptoyment, the possibility that 
such Mobs may be >iped out with 



ful article called, TEducation for 
Work: A Full Employment Strat- 
egy,"' Eleanor Cilpatrick; writing in 
the March 1975 issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science makes one of the fevV 
intelligent analyses available on the 
relationship betwe^ education and, 
employment. Viewing education as a 
preventative to unemployment, as- 



some Nnew technological change suming the job market is good and 
means that 'candidates for employ- assuming that everyone has a suffi- 
ment inust have^n educational base ' ' . . 

that enable&them to be retrained rel- 
atively e^tily. Argimients like these 
r^seanomer whole set of questions 
surrounding issues like: the mfeaning 
bf general education as a preventa- 
tive to structural unemployment; the 
job value of credentials; the effects of 



dent amount of genefral education to 
be capable of retraining, she notes: 

". , . it is evident that liberal arts programs, 
just as surely as engineering programs^ hiJve 
in the past trained individuals in th^ skills 
and knowledges which are viewe<rby em- 
ployers as relevant for job performance. In 
the case of the liberal arts, it happens that a^ 
vast array of white collar work has required" 
generalized intellectual skills which have 



eduoafion on bpth ,the size of the 
laborforce and the degree of cdmpe* 

* tition wfthin it, espedSly in a period j!!r«S^^^^ ^"^^ 

Ui«.u ..^^^L\^l~f' 1. 1.1. ^1-^ entation of less relevant speafic course con- 

Of high unemplojmient; the quality tent, , 

of ]ohs available to those who have 
only a high school degree; and the 
value -of a general education to re- 
trainability. . ■ r 

These are complicated issues 
which ha^e a direct bearing on tfce 
merits of a'C9ncept like career educa- 
tion, Unfprtunately, many of them 
have been practically ignored by 
career educators. V^iile tihis group 
spends, a lot of time, ipr example, 
attacking* academic credentials as 
being irrelevant to job pgrformance, 
few career educators address them- 
selves to the need for intellectual and 



She also saysL,that where the liberal 
arts has fallen short in this regard it is 
because of recent pressures ,to trans- 
form education into a production line 

miQld:_ 

The deinise of small class size, of class dis- 
cussion, And of the clash of ideas at the 
undci^duate level may well be one reason 
that graduates pf liberal arts programs appear 
to be less prepared to offer the generalized 
^ntdlectual skills needed for upper and mid- 
dle level work. Skijls require practice in order 
to be learned, and lecture sections,, multiple 
cHoice exams, and non-controversial cTass- 



J ^ L-i-x. . 1 experiences to not provide practice in 

performance adaptabdity among job , intelleciual skills, 
specialists whose jobs may be wiped 

out by simple technological changes. If Gilpatrick is right; then the career~^ 
Even fewjer understartd that suCl^neducators must be very careful. Their 
adaptability .just micht be related 0 thrust toward specialized J^ train- 
the thinking skills learned through ing may be depriving youf^people 
academic training and not to theper- of geftwal capabilities they will need 
formance - techniques derived from to readjust to a number of jobs over 
career training.-In ai| extremely use- lifefimes that wiH experience ever- 

^ ^ ' *\ . ' ■ " 20 
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increasing rates of economic change, pensive job ticket can be discredited 

Many critics of cateer education as then no pne will have^o pay for it 

. we know it wo^ carry the need for and, in addition, the higher salary 
at basic edudktion one step further. A that it may- now bring can be low- 
number of labor intellectuals includr ered. Career educators 'must arisjver 
/ ing pus Tyjer^ Walter Davis, and'TKe charge that their .movement 
Jo|ii Scions have pointed out that could be a vehicle for lowemijg 
t^labor movement values educa- salaries and dismantling education. 

. tionnotonly as^nenfr#^tojobs, but Throwing -all those^noxi-cre- 

^ because it has always stood for the dentialed people into tf\e1abpr force 

idea that universal education pro- has other economic implicati6ns. For 

duces an informed citizenry that one thing, it increasjes the number of 

musf be intellectually equipped to peoplelooking for jobs whith means 

run a^democratic society. Education that it increases competition. Natur- 

is ^$ a guard against worker and ally, this also means that it increases 

dtaHt exploitation and mu^t be had the pr^sure for, people to work at 

iby|veryon^)(talso,enables people to tower wages and diminishes _the 

• ch^)se amor^ a greater range of al- power of th e ir union s io protect 
ternatives in leisure time activities them. Career educators must.b^ 
and to enrich their experiences gen- wary that they are not responsible for 
erally. * * a poKcf thrust that could undermine 

Suggesting that a stforig basic' the criaifibiiity of education' increase 

education is essential for every competition in the labor force, create 

worker is not very convincing to pressures* to lower waM| and hire 

career educator? committed to the cheaper employees, ^ mislead 

idea that credentials are simply a bar- youth into .thinking that less educa- 

* rier to employment and have noth- tion is better than mqi'e. The irony is 
ing to do with job performance. The that before the recession when more 
battle cry now is '/job- relevancy." education. was^stilLvaiued'^s^n^te^ 
The American Federation of dertaking worth pursuing, more 
Teachers hks had considerable expe- youth were employed than ever Jjp- 
riin<(e with the Unwillingness, of fore. Putting tl^ together with the 
anti-credentialists to accept the ^im- pressures to weaken child labor 
pie common sense argument that a laws, lower the minimum school 

, ' teacher whtf knows somethiiW just leaving age and pay students with 

'might be better than one Ivho subminimum wages, the general 

doesn't. Since a- college degree is claim that career education will help 

now a job tidcet-'for teachers as well "the yputh unemployment picture 

as for many others— their idea is to seems'to be on very shaky ground, 

someliow claim that the ticket, par- It becomes increasingly obvious 

ticularly since it is an expensive tick- , that alT of the above outcomes of 

. et, is really irrelevant. These clainfis career education seem to have more 
are now being made in the case of advantages^fof business than anvone 

teaching regardless of the fact that else. Aside from the- indirect effects 

there j$ no proof ..whatever to sub- cited above; a number of promotort 
stantiate the argument. If we look at of ftte education and work theme are 

the situation a Httle more closely the suggesting thatbusiness pick up part 

r^ intent becomes clear. If the ex- ^of the responsibility for school by 
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"Ceunf^llng services 
havi^ never been ade- 
quate in our schools. 
Unfortunately they are- 
often the fifft to be 
alMindoned In a ^ ^ 
budget^ueeze.'lf 
there Is anyttiing that 
, needs fuH support from 
career education qd- 
vocateihit Is expanded 
counseling." 



Servian g oln e^^xcation and work 
councils and by getting involved in 
student work prioiects* Any serious 
analysis of the Nixbn-Fowiseducation 
and work policy must recogrfize it as 
an effort to promote privatization of 
education and reduce some of its in- 
tent to purposes of the profit motive. 
Moving in such a direction also poses 
a direct thlreat to the authority of local 
school boards who legitimately con- 
trol a democratically administered 
public school systerfi. 

Th^re are numerous other reasons 
why, educators must be circumspect 
about much of what now fjts the 
nam^ career education. Paralleling 
career education's attack on edjica- 
tion is its assxj^mption that there is 
something iniierentjy preferable 
about the work, plate as an experi- 
ence for youth. Coleman II pre- 
sumes, for example,, that the expo- 
sureyouth wijl get to adults through 
wdflf-place experiences will some- 
how expand their horizons and erase 
the generation gaj? that now exists 
between age groupings. But, th^ po- 
tential quality of these substttite ex- 
periences is not examined very care- 
fully. There are questions to be asked 
about which^ adults youth are likely 
to be exposed to vi^ low level youth- 
type ]obs. There are also questions to 
be asked about the impact of the 
work environment on yotiT^g 
people — is it likely to enhance or 
stifle their imagination for career 
chores? 

^hile the intent of career educa- 
tors in this regard seems to l>e lofty 
and expansive, their continuous re- 
petition of the relevance theme must 
be tied to another notion they seem 
to like— the idea that too many peo- 
pie are "overeducated," A policy 
p^per of the Office of Education 
called. "An Introduction to Career 
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Educatipn" makes this point dearly: 

, American education has ndtlt^t pace with 
' the rapidity of change in t\\e post-industrial 
occupational society. As a result, when 
worker qualifications are compared with job 
requiremeijts, we find overeducated and un- 
deteducated workers are.pfiesent in large"^ 
numbers. Both .the boredom of thex>Veredu- 
cated worker and the frustration of the un- 
dereducated worker have contributed to* 
growing Worker alienation in the total occu- 
pational society. 

* 

' It has to bfe understood immediately 
that what this is really talking about 
is the dire effects o{ too much educa- 
^©n. Presumably if education is kept 
tQ a minimum no one will expect too 
much from his or her work — either in 
the form pf fulfillment pr money, 
Civen this career educators -ate 
hard-put fb answer the charges som^ 
have made that career education 
promotes social tracking and will in- 
evitably end up maintaining class 
and racial educational differences are 
true. » . 

Much of the rofnahce career educa- 
tors have with the work environment 
_pveMhe,5chooLertvirorvment cpmes^ 
from, the' Coleman II idea that some- 
how educationallhstitutrons prolong 
.the dependency of youth and delay 
youth's assumption of responsibil- 
ity. Voucher proposals are a varia- 
tion ffii this theme sirrCeThey suggest 
that the burden of educational 
decision-making be shifted totally to 
youth by throwing educatlbnal sup- 
port into the market place of youtli 
choice. Such solutions, either in the 
form of student wPrk progranis or 
ybuchers, can be questioned on a 
number of grounds. And, since the 
''youth-is-too-dq^ndent-and-it-is- 
ediication's fayft theme is little 
•more than coftjecture at this point, 
such ques^ns certaiqi^y gfiust be 
raised. / 

The mwi obvious reason to wori- 



. den whethen youth jobs will really 
result in an inqfeased sense of re- 
sponsib^ty is to look at the quality o£ 
the jobs theoiselves, A glance^' 

• Wur'ough ''BnSgihg the Gap: A Study 

♦ of Education-to-Work Linkages" a 
' puUication of the College, Entrance 

Exiamination Board (nqW Vieadedfby 
Sidney Marland) shows that most- 
emphasis in student jdh:» js placed on 
low level industrial jcjps. Gwen the 
employment picture and thq inevita- 
ble unwillingness of industry to give 
higlj school^ students feither respon- 
^ siblejobs, or adult |evel pay, it isiiard * 
tp beli§ye that such youth jobs are 
xeally raising* the level of studertt re- . 
8|pohsibUity/or doing anything to 
' substantiaUy change their very real 
^*osition of dependency. Most low 
level industrial jobs do not require 
much responsibility, nor is the work- 
,.er's ^K)Sition anyttiing other than one 
. of dependency on the enfiployer. The 
worker depends on the employer for 
a 'living. If anything, his Work de-* 
pendancy relationship is probably 
even more debilitating than the* ones 
studj^rrts might suffer. This is one 
reason why*the lab^r movement has 
*been trying to incfea^ the power 
and dignity of workers for the last 
lOOyears. 

The.youctjer idea give^ students 
their choice on wttat route to career 
development they want ^o take. It 
tiirns^over any institutional responsi- 
, bility for advising students about job 
possibilities based on occupational- 
projiections to the students them- 
s^lv^s. It priesumes/that high school 

S' raduates are already in a position to 
ecide, and that it^is simply up to 
educational and \raining institutions 
to swing gently#in th^ breezy — ♦ 
whichever way it is blowing. The es- 
sential message i^hat institutions 
d th?siudents will be 



right h4s true that institutions have other crucial information would be 
been wrong— teacher' education invaluable^^.Rather thai:>. simply 
schools/for example, totally failed to thro\Wng job choices out jA^oung 
predict the tremendous decline in .people, such choices must Be^hor- 
the birth rate th^ollpwed the post- oughly supplemented with a we^th 
war baby boom and J(iep{ right On of vocationa'l infojmation. Couns^r 
merrily training teachers for jobs that ,ing services l\ave jiever been ade- 
would. not exist— but areyve to then quale in our schools. Unfortunately 
assume that students fresh out of 'they are often fhe first to be aban- 
high school are in a better position to ddned in a. budget squeeze. If there is 
survey the job scene and come up ,^nything that needs full support 
witK the correct choice about their from career education advocate^ it is 
long-term career futures? Obviously expianded counseling, 
it makes much more sense to redirect At its 1976 convention the Ameri- 
iMfitutioninl supports to assist in the/ can Federation of Teachers passed a 
plfce'ss of career development and comprehensive resolution on educa- 
career choice than it doe§ to simply tionandw6rk which ivas both critical 
throw ll%:esponsibility to naive and * of sbme approaches and raised real 



inexperienced youth. 



IV. The Potcnttal 



If the andysis behind career edu 
^ cation is weak and if many of the 



hppes Jfor what positive programs 
could be. The resolution urged AFT 
state federations and locals Ito be-^ 
come involved^ in program develop- 
ment and piit^orWard the following 
as positij^e approaches; 

d Expsinded guidance an? counseling 



proerams seem to be more in the services must be provided to all student^ 

intwests of big business jhan they Career education P«^/^ ^l!! '"It 

.V . . f ^.•\r^^*;^.^d tional guidanc^which expand upon the 

are m the mtereste of our nation S *,rriculum and-^hiclt are aimed at 

, youth, what is -there m the idea career awareness— should be supported, 
that represents a positive direc-- Teachers may wish to use Job resource per- 
tion? Even if career education *>ng in these programs, but such persons 

cannot solve the. youth unem- ^ ^^^^^ ^y *^^ ^ 

ployment>^^^ certainly there ^-n^^^^^^^^^ 
are youth problems tniit well- tional Tote?. Such progra 
directed career education pro- 



gram's 'could help with- 

' Career awareness programs that, 
fully explain the nature oi a variety^of 
Work settfijgp cannot help but be val- 
uable .-Extehsiye counseling services, 
that not only teil youth what job!s are 
like, Jbut pro'vide them with realistic 
elections on 'the' future stability of 
' se jobs, their pay scales, their 



♦.under, his or her supervision. Non 
be used in profes 
programs shou^, include 
accfurate treatment Of the rote'of laBot^inions 
^nd should^ deal with unions as well em- 
ployers in making job place/nents. m fact, 
such placement, services should be ex- 
panded. , V , 
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□ Alternative programj^^liqeh have 
career orientation may be ■pvidefl for stu- 
dents who capnot function ui, or .who do not 
obtain benefit f rqnn,\egular school programs. 
While 9ome=of the^inay involve work expe- 
rience they must be carefully constructed so 
■ , . ' ',-»-tJ- - that they are dearly the responsibility of the 

ds, their geographical distribu- pywic school system and aimed at broadeft 
■J the nature of theil'uhionization, ing rattier ,than narrowing youth's educ* 
t education they, require, and tional eiperienct 



sumptlon thcrt l«ts . 
•duecrtlon Is b«tt«r ^ 
fhoA mor« nrhen it 
eom«s to^obf, could 
bo- twntd around to 
support •xpondod 
adult odueatlon In ttM 
cpadlo-to-gravo 
framowork of |lfolong 
or roeurront oduea- 
tlon." 
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Conspntion delegates were cautious 
in their support for career education, 
and issued a number of strong warn- 
ings: , 

♦O Wh^re career education programs in- 
volve any kind'of experience at the jol^site 
they should b^Mged only in industries whete 
ther^ is full employment and where no adult 
workers will be displaced^ese programs 
• must supplement a basic education an4 not 
act as a substitute for it. >. , * 

O The AfT will resist the creation of pro- 
teams which involve watering down child 
^ labor laws, providing for subminium wages, , 
kwtting the school-leaving age, or weaken- 
ing health and safety laws related to woi4c/ 

□ "Hw AFT strongly opposes career educa- 
tion progmnns that involve turning over SQtne 
of the responsibility for public education to 
the private sector. Cooperative "education 
, -and work" community councils should in no 
way uhdermflwf the authority of pdEJicly 
rfected or appointed school boards. \ye op- 
pose voucher plarw that would subject both 
education and its consumers to the whims 
and prejudices of the marketplace. 

For 4II thatis mis-directed in career 
education, as it is now being im- 
plemented, there is much to educa- 
tion and work as a policy theme that 
escapes the analytical pitfalls in 
which careei; educators seem to be 
tSgpped. In fact, tfte misleading as- 
sumptton that less education is better 
than mor^ when it comes \o jobs, 
could be turned around to support 
expanded, adirit education in the 
cradle-to-grave framework* of 
lifelong or recurrent education. ^1 of 
the warnings just mJld^ to Career ed- 
-ucators agaifljst diminishmg general, 
liberal education, and thus hurting 
the j(Jb prospects of youth'in a chang- 
ing economy, could also be issued as 
exhortations in favor of expanding a 
^iarietyj^ forms of adult education. 
^One^good project that has recently 
emerged within this framework is a 
conh-act between the National Miti- 



off tlM warnings Just 
mad* to eoroer odu- 
oators dgcrinst dl- 
inlnisliliig gonoral, Hb- 
•ralodueatlon... 
eould diso bo Issuod 
ar oxtiortoHdns In ffdvor 
of oxpcmding a varioty 
of ffornte off adult odu- 
eoHon." 



power Institute and th« National In- 
stitute of Education to stxfdy educa- 
tional benefits programs negotiated 
by unions. NMI head, Willard 
Wirtz's excellent idea of a year's "de- 
ferred educational opportunity," 
and his proposal that adttfte without 
a high school education b^ provided 
with as many as four free years of 
additional education are other pro- 
posals that recognize the real value of 
education to job^dnd to Hfe in gen- 
eral. 

Even some of those Who work for 
the Office of Education seem to have 
this view. Raymond E. Wanner of 
the Office jDf Education's Ihstitute of 
InteiTiational Studies has looked at 
what goes on in a number of Euro- 
peari countries in making recom- 
mendations for i>ew programs in this, 
couriby. He has pointed to paid edu- 
cational leave, workers sabbaticals, 
government supported education, 
and^open educational access af uni- 
versities for all workers over 25 as 
positive programs. Unfortunately 
non^ of these ideas have ever gotten 
off the ground in this country— ^ 
probably because they give legiti- 
macy to the notion that educational 
institutions have a major and some- 
what expensive social role to play. 
The American Federation of 
Teachers believes that these are the 
most hopeful education and work 
programs. It is tgo bad they ha^ 
never been tried. The, AFT conven- 
tion resolution urged those already 
involved in career education as weU 
as many others' who may recognize 
the importance of expanded adult 
opportunities to support the follow- 
ing proposals: 

□ Job training piogramd which buil4.upon 
a basic education by combining hirther aca- 
demic experiences tyith on-the-job experi- 
ences should be expanded. These mightin- 
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elude internship programs, for teachprs, 
career ladder programs for paraprofessionals 
and others as weU as afjprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

♦ * 

□ More iiTformation should be made 
available on jab availability,* occupational 
projections, job access, etc. Information 
which is available should be compiled and 
disseminatepl in some useful form. 

P Adult education programs must be ex- 
panded.' Such programs should service all 
adult educational needs whether they bi for 
job training or retrainipg Qr for personal en- 
richment. They may take the form o£ worker 
sabbaticals, paid educational leave, d^fe^ned 
educational opportunity ^and the like. Pjo^ 
grams that provide workers with recognized 
credentials should be availaUe to them. Pro- 
grams now offered by institutions of higher 
education that provide for career .traininji 
should, not be cut pimply because they /ire 
expensive. 1 ' 

C^estrictions against the use 0/ puWic 
schools by adults must be re-exanuned. Spe- 
cial piogramvwhkh allow adults to return to 
school to complete a high school program 
should be implemented. 

Hopefully the debate on how educa- 
tion and work should be related will 
continue. Certainly our policy- ^ 
makers Jiave not yet come up with 
programs rfK^adequately meet the 
needs of y<mh for a solid basic edu- 
cation.. Nor have they j:>rovided 
young people with. a realistic as- 
sessment of *how education and 
training relate to their career futures. 
TTiey have not even tried to deal with 
these problems when it comes to 
adults. In watching- the discussion*^ 
proce4e, hopefully it will be remem- . 
b^ed that without educational 
opportunity— «ven given its short^ ^ 
comings — none of us would be 
equipped to discuss the issue seri- 
ously. There are probably not very 
many writers ^of rfeports or federal 
bureaucrats or educators who would 
choose the assjembly line over the 
joljs'thejr have now. 
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